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AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINAL  TENETS  IN  OPERATIONAL  ART:  :  Df)  WE 
NEED  AN  OUTPUT-ORIENTED  TENET  1  HAT  FOCUSES  ON  THE  ENEMY7  by 
LTC  Cordon  F,  Atcheson,  USA,  53  pages. 

Tlie  U.S.  Army's  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  has  contributed 
greatly  toward  codifying  a  comprehensive  and  widely  accepted 
operational  concept.  With  a  new  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and 
principles,  the  essence  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is 
expressed  in  four  tenets  which  are  described  as  essential  for 
success  on  the  battlefield:  initiative,  agility,  depth  and 
synchronization. 

These  tenets  appear  to  provide  guidance  on  how  to 
conduct  operations,  rather  than  on  what  should  be  done  to 
achieve  victory.  It  also  appears  that  this  input-orientation 
may  result  in  an  omission  that  may  be  particularly  important 
in  operational  art.  The  first  essential  requirement  of 
operational  art  is  to  decide  what  military  condition,  or  end 
state,  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the  strategic  goal..  This 
study  examines  the  tenets  to  determine  if  they  adequately 
guide  the  conduct  of  operational  art  to  achieve  desired  end 
states  in  terms  of  results  required  to  cause  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 


This  monograph  first  looks  at  what  doctrine  is, ; why  it 
is  important  and  what  it  should  do  for  an  army.  It  then 
seeks  to  determine  if  the  current  tenets  omit  concepts 
important  to  operational  art  by  comparing  them  to  the  key 
concepts  of  operational  design.  Next,  the  tenets  are 
compared  to  principles  of  German  and  Soviet  doctrines | and  to 
the  U.S.  Army's  imperatives  and  principles  of  war.  Finally, 
the  tenets  are  compared  to  the  essential  elements  of 
operational  art  to  determine  if  the  addition  of  an  :  enemy- 
focused,  results  oriented  concept  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  guiding  the  operational  level  of  war.  ' 

The  conclusions  determine  that  the  current  tenets  are 
not  output-oriented  on  results,  nor  do  they  express  concepts 
that  guide  operations  focused  on  the  enemy  or  an  end'  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  concepts  are  very  evident  in  both 
German  and  Soviet  doctrinal  principles  and  the  U.S.  Army's 
doctrinal  imperatives  and  principles  of  war.  Additionally, 
the  impact  of  this  doctrinal  deficiency  in  the  tenets  is 
found  to  be  especially  critical  at  the  operational  level  of 
war.  Both  our  key  concepts  of  operational  design  and  the 
essential  requirements  of  operational  art  consider  the 
concepts  of  center  of  gravity,  and  the  need  to  identify  and 
pursue  goals  and  an  end  state,  as  critical  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  war  at  the  operational  level.  While  the  current 
tenets  address  two  of  the  three  essential  elements  of 
operational  art--tho  ways  and  means--they  ornit  addressing  the 
first  essential  rotju  i  rement-- the  concept  of  achieving  the 
ends.  The  study  presents  convincing  support  to  fill  this 
void  , 
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ABSTRACT 


AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINAL  TENETS  IN  OPERATIONAL  ART:  DO  WE 
NEED  AN  OUTPUT-ORIENTED  TENET  THAT  FOCUSES  ON  THE  ENEMY?  by 
LTC  Gordon  F.  Atcheson,  USA,  53  pages. 

The  U.S.  Army's  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  has  contributed 
greatly  toward  codifying  a  comprehensive  and  widely  accepted 
operational  concept.  With  a  new  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and 
principles,  the  essence  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is 
expressed  in  four  tenets  which  are  described  as  essential  for 
success  on  the  battlefield:  initiative,  agility,  depth  and 
synchronization . 

These  tenets  appear  to  provide  guidance  on  how  to 
conduct  operations,  rather  than  on  what  should  be  done  to 
achieve  victory.  It  also  appears  that  this  input-orientation 
may  result  in  an  omission  that  may  be  particularly  important 
in  operational  art.  The  first  essential  requirement  of 
operational  art  is  to  decide  what  military  condition,  or  end 
state,  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the  strategic  goal.  This 
study  examines  the  tenets  to  determine  if  they  adequately 
guide  the  conduct  of  operational  art  to  achieve  desired  end 
states  in  terms  of  results  required  to  cause  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 


This  monograph  first  looks  at  what  doctrine  is,  why  it 
is  important  and  what  it  should  do  for  an  army.  It  then 
seeks  to  determine  if  the  current  tenets  omit  concepts 
important  to  operational  art  by  comparing  them  to  the  key 
concepts  of  operational  design.  Next,  the  tenets  are 
compared  to  principles  of  German  and  Soviet  doctrines  and  to 
the  U.S.  Army's  imperatives  and  principles  of  war.  Finally, 
the  tenets  are  compared  to  the  essential  elements  of 
operational  art  to  determine  if  the  addition  of  an  enemy- 
focused,  results  oriented  concept  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  guiding  the  operational  level  of  war. 

The  conclusions  determine  that  the  current  tenets  are 
not  output-oriented  on  results,  nor  do  they  express  concepts 
that  guide  operations  focused  on  the  enemy  or  an  end  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  concepts  are  very  evident  in  both 
German  and  Soviet  doctrinal  principles  and  the  U.S.  Army's 
doctrinal  imperatives  and  principles  of  war.  Additionally, 
the  impact  of  this  doctrinal  deficiency  in  the  tenets  is 
found  to  be  especially  critical  at  the  operational  level  of 
war.  Both  our  key  concepts  of  operational  design  and  the 
essential  requirements  of  operational  art  consider  the 
concepts  of  center  of  gravity,  and  the  need  to  identify  and 
pursue  goals  and  an  end  state,  as  critical  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  war  at  the  operational  level.  While  the  current 
tenets  address  two  of  the  three  essential  elements  of 
operational  art — the  ways  and  means — they  omit  addressing  the 
first  essential  requirement-- the  concept  of  achieving  the 
ends.  The  study  presents  convincing  support  to  fill  this 
void . 


1 . Int reduction 


Current  U.S.  Array  warfightiny  doctrine  is  contained  in 
che  13GG  version  of  Field  Manual  130-5,  Owe rations .  This 
manual  is  basically  a  reaffirmation  and  update  of  the  1S02 
version,  which  first  introduced  the  operational  concept  and 
doctrine  of  AirLand  Battle. 1  Of  critical  importance  to 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  the  statement:  "Success  on  the 
battlefield  will  depend  on  the  Army's  ability  to  fight  in 
accordance  with  four  basic  tenets:  initiative,  agility, 
depth  and  synchronization. ”2  By  mating  these  four  concepts 
the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  AirLand  Battle,  the  Array 
was  attempting  to  both  simplify  and  focus  its  doctrine  in  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  principles  required  for 
successfully  conducting  operations  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels  of  war. 

There  is  certainly  a  degree  of  danger  associated  with 
the  attempt  to  express  a  war fighting  doctrine  in  four  words. 
Clearly,  no  four  words  could  ever  begin  to  fully  encompass 
all  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  doctrine.  In 
recognition  of  this  problem,  FM  130-5  also  contains  the  U.S. 
Army's  accepted  nine  principles  of  war  and  ten  imperatives. 
According  to  FM  10C-5,  these  provide  "timeless  general 
guidance"  and  "prescribe  key  operating  requirements," 
respectively.  The  principles  of  war  are  described  as  being 
"the  enduring  bedrock  of  U.S.  Army  doctrine."  The 
imperatives  "provide  more  specific  guidance  than  the 
principles  of  war  and  the  AirLand  Battle  tenets" 


and  "arc 


historically  valid  and  fundamentally  necessary  for  success 
on  the  modern  bat tlef ield . " 3  Therefore,  while  the  four 
tenets  attempt  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  doctrine,  the 
doctrine  recognizes  that  the  concepts  expressed  in  the 
principles  of  war  and  the  imperatives  are  also  essential 
ingredients  for  success. 

Nonetheless,  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  has  attempted  to 
express  the  essence  of  success  on  the  battlefield  by  choosing 
four  words  and  elevating  them  to  a  position  of  preeminence. 
This  raises  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  four  words 
chosen  completely  express  the  doctrine.  This  study  will 
approach  that  problem  by  examining  the  question  of  whether 
our  current  doctrinal  tenets  adequately  guide  our  conduct  of 
operational  art  to  achieve  desired  end  states  in  terms  of 
results  required  to  cause  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

In  searching  for  the  answer,  the  study  will  first  look 
at  doctrine  to  determine  what  it  is,  why  it  is  important, 
and  what  it  should  do  for  an  army.  It  will  then  look  at  the 
doctrinal  principles  that  guide  the  operations  of  two  other 
highly  regarded  armies:  the  German  and  Soviet.  While  this 
approach  orients  the  study  at  the  theoretical  level,  brief 
historical  examples  will  serve  to  provide  additional 
evidence  of  these  doctrines  in  practice.  The  study  also 
compares  the  tenets  to  the  imperatives  and  principles  of 
war.  Finally,  the  study  will  analyze  the  tenets  in  the 
context  of  how  well  they  contribute  to  answering  the 
essential  questions  required  of  operational  art  as  specified 


2 


in  FM  100-5.4  The  conclusions  derived  from  these  analyses 
will  lead  to  answering  two  key  subordinate  questions  that 
support  the  main  inquiry  of  the  monograph.  First,  do  the 
current  tenets  adequately  guide  the  conduct  of  operational 
art?  Second,  would  the  addition  of  an  output-oriented, 
enemy- focused  tenet  contribute  to  filling  the  void  if  the 
current  tenets  do  not  provide  sufficient  guidance? 

Two  limitations  to  the  study  deserve  mention.  First, 
the  study  focuses  on  the  operational  level  of  war.  It  does 
not  analyze  the  tenets  at  the  tactical  level.  Similarly,  it 
does  not  examine  the  tenets  at  the  strategic  level  of  war. 
Second,  the  study  uses  the  context  of  mid-  to  high-intensity 
war  as  opposed  to  the  low-intensity  end  of  the  continuum  of 
conflict.  The  intent  of  these  delimitations  is  to  provide 
focus  to  the  study,  not  to  ignore  the  important  aspects  of 
the  excluded  areas. 
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IT.  Setting  the  Doctrinal 


Doctrine,  in  a  general  sen  e  ,  provides  a  j u  i . j e  f o  r 
directing  the  activities  of  an  armed  force.  Dae  official 
definition  of  Doctrine  is:  " Dun Jam.entai  principles  oy  whien 
tne  ...ilitary  forces  or  elements  thereof  vuioe  their  action  » 
in  support  of  national  objectives .  It  is  author i cat ivo  sc 
requir  es  judgment  in  application 5  Therefore,  doctr in  ? 
a p  olios  not  only  to  how  a  force  intent  s  t  o  c o a  :  a c  t 
operations,  oat  also  to  how  it  organizes,  egui_-3,  e  .’neater; 


.  ^  U  of  i . 


effective  doctrine  is  therefore  e::tre:;;eiy  i.p.ortant  for  ar. 
a ray .7 

The  importance  of  doctrine  derives  from  './hat  it  provides 
to  an  armed  force.  As  a  unifying  sons  of  understanding  tact 
guiues  the  direction  of  a  force’s  e  no  savor;;,  doctrine 
affects  almost  all  the  activities  of  a  force.  This  new  role 
for  doctrine  as  an  integrating  guide  to  coordinate  due 
various  functions  of  the  force  was  first  established  in  t. 
U.3.  Army  in  the  1975  version  of  1C 0-5.  This  e::.pandt-o 
role  was  important  oocause  it  a  per  cached  doctrine  as  the 


unifying  vision  of  the  force.  It  based  war fighting  doctrine 
and  the  conduct  of  operations  on  identified  t nr  oats. 
Organisations,  equipment  requirements  and  capabilities  were 
then  matched  to  noth  procurement  ana  training  strategies 


saseci 

on  ti 

;Ose 

threats.  The  hey  point. 

ho 

v/ever 

is  thee  iil 

these 

f  u  n  c  t 

.  ions 

were  developed  based  on 

hoi 

/  the 

z.  o  r  c  3  co 

f  1  h  t 

rr 

O 

erce 

ived  threats. 9 

before  beginning  an  analysis  of  the  tenets,  it  is 


A 


appropriate  to  establish  what  doctrine  should  do  for  an  army. 
Additionally,  we  will  look  at  what  the  intent  is  for  the 
tenets  of  AirLand  Battle  to  contribute  to  this  end,  and  then 
establish  if  any  key  ingredients  appear  to  be  missing.  The 
result  of  this  brief  analysis  will  lead  to  a  process  that 
further  examines  what  could  be  done  to  answer  the  question  of 
sufficiency  of  our  current  tenets. 

First,  when  attempting  to  establish  what  doctrine  should 
do,  we  need  not  be  frustrated  because  there  are  so 
many  descriptions  of  doctrine.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  we  looked  at  two  aspects  of  doctrine:  the  official 
definition,  and  why  doctrine  is  important.  These  two  aspects 
of  doctrine  can  be  summarized  by  the  statement  that  doctrine 
is  "the  general  consensus  among  military  leaders  on  how  to 
wage  war. "9  The  purpose  of  doctrine  as  "authoritative 

fundamental  principles  by  which  military  forces  guide  their 
actions" 10  brings  into  focus  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of 
AirLand  Battle  in  representing  those  fundamental  principles. 

These  two  quotations  reinforce  the  concept  that  doctrine 
provides  accepted  principles  that  govern  how  a  force  will 
fight.  Because  we  are  interested  in  the  operational  level  of 
war,  we  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  that  describe  how  to  f’ght.  It 

is  important  to  note,  however,  that  each  of  the  tenets  does 
describe  how  to  fight.  Initiative,  agility,  depth  and 
synchronization  definitely  describe  aspects  of  how  operations 
should  be  conducted.  It  appears,  then,  tnat  the  tenets 


very  nicely  fit  what  we  have  established  as  our  definition 
and  purpose  of  doctrine.  Looked  at  in  terms  of  the  tv/o 
citations  above,  the  tenets  are  the  "authoritative 
fundamental  principles"  "on  how  to  wage  war." 

Next,  we  need  to  look  at  the  purpose  of  the  tenets  and 
what  they  contribute  to  principles  governing  how  a  force  will 
fight.  Webster's  dictionary  defines  tenet  as  "a  principle, 
belief,  or  doctrine  generally  held  to  be  true,  especially  one 
held  in  common  by  members  of  an  organization  or  profession." 
In  the  development  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  the  army 
leadership  wanted  to  reduce  the  main  conceptual  principles 
representing  the  heart  of  the  doctrine  to  a  few  key  words, 
which  became  the  tenets. 11  We  will  further  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  tenets  in  section  IV?  at  this  point,  we  are 
only  establishing  their  purpose  in  our  doctrine.  FM  100-5 
provides  this  purpose  best: 

The  fundamental  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
describe  the  characteristics  of  successful  operations. 
They  are  the  basis  for  the  development  of  all  current 
U.S.  Army  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques.  All 
training  and  leadership  doctrines  and  all  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  doctrine  are 
derived  directly  from,  and  must  support  these  tenets. 12 

It  is  clear  that  the  tenets  are  intended  to  be  the  basis  for 

the  development  of  all  operational  concepts  and  fundamentals 

supporting  .sirLand  Battle  doctrine.  They  also  prescribe 

requirements  for  successful  operations.  Additionally,  they 

were  intended  to  summarize  the  Army's  operational  concept  of 

AirLand  Battle. 
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Further,  in  the  section  introducing  the  tenets,  FM  100-5 
tells  us:  "AirLand  Battle  doctrine  describes  the  Army's 
approach  to  generating  and  applying  combat  power  at  the 
operational  and  tactical  levels."  It  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
object  of  all  operations  is  to  impose  our  will  upon  the 
enemy  -  to  achieve  our  purposes."  Finally,  that  section 
states : 

Our  operational  planning  must  orient  on  decisive 
objectives.  It  must  stress  flexibility,  the  creation 
of  opportunities  to  fight  on  favorable  terms  by 
capitalizing  on  enemy  vulnerabilities,  concentration 
on  enemy  centers  of  gravity,  synchronized  joint 
operations,  and  aggressive  exploitation  of  tactical 
gains  to  achieve  operational  results. 13 

These  excerpts  and  the  remainder  of  the  two  brief 
paragraphs  introducing  the  tenets  clearly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  principles  of  initiative,  agility  and 
synchronization.  The  principle  of  depth  is  mentioned  also. 
What  is  also  highlighted  at  least  ten  times  in  the  twelve 
sentences  of  that  section  is  the  concept  of  orienting  on  the 
enemy.  However,  no  word  embodying  enemy  orientation  was 
selected  as  a  tenet.  Is  this  a  missing  ingredient  that 
deserves  to  be  elevated  to  that  status? 

The  easy  answer  is  to  say  no,  since  it  could  be  assumed 
that  defeat  of  the  enemy  is  the  objective  of  battle.  Many 
battles,  and  even  wars,  have  been  lost,  however,  because 
leaders  ignored  this  supposedly  evident  focus  on  defeating 
the  enemy's  center  of  gravity.  It  does  not  matter  to  this 
study  whether  this  possible  omission  was  intentional  or  an 
oversight.  What  we  must  determine  is  whether  an  enemy  and 
end  state  focus  is  missing,  and  then  if  the  addition  of  that 
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concept  woulJ  significantly  confer ioute  to  fen a  tenets' 
function  of  providing  operational  planning  guidance.  bow 
that  we  have  looked  at  the  intended  turooce  of  the  tenets, 
we  ;iuet  loo!;  at  what  the  current  tenets  actually  contrioucs 
to  guiding  the  appl  icacion  of  com.: at  powe  r  in  order  to 
determine  if  this  omission  of  enemy  focus  really  makes  any 
difference . 


The 

answer 

to 

this  appears  to 

be  chat 

the  t  e  net  c  a  1 1 

kisser  i'oe 

inputs 

to 

the  warf ightin^ 

process . 

They  aesc rise 

now  we  envision  our  forces  conducting  operations,  not  wh : t 
end  state  or  results  we  should  achieve  in  terms  of  out. .re¬ 
oriented  effects  on  the  enemy.  An  analogy  to  a  footoaii  game 
emphasizes  the  difference  in  approach.  A  team  couic.  very 
possibly  display  outstanding  intitiative  and  ability, 
emphasize  depth  in  noth  offensive  and  defensive  plays,  an:.' 
have  superior  synchronization  of  the  skills  required  to  move 
the  hall  downfield  or  prevent  the  opponent  from  doing  the 
same.  The  team  could  significantly  out  gain  its  opponent  by 
the  superior  application  of  these  principles  —  and  still 
lose,  because  it  did  not  focus  its  output  on  the  key  element, 
that  of  crossing  the  goal  line  and  scoring  more  than  its 
opponent.  The  emphasis  on  what  to  do,  rather  than  how  to  oo 
it,  is  the  critical  difference. 

This  example  is  a  simple  for:,!  over  substance 
relationship.  Inputs,  or  the  how,  are  the  for::;  outputs,  or 
the  what .  are  the  substance.  The  tenets,  bv  their  nature  of 
describing  the  how  of  coctrine,  are  input-oriented  form.  As 
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such,  they  may  likely  not  provide  sufficient  focus  on  fcha 
ene.r.y  to  ensure  his  defeat. 

This  difference  of  ho;;  versus  './hat  has  an  interesting 
and  applicable  parallel  in  the  currently  preferred  method  of 
conducting  operations.  The  current  TliADOC  co. manner ,  General 
John  "7.  Foss,  has  emphasised  "mission  tactics"  for 
commanders.  This  concept  is  reflected  in  General  Foss's 
quote  of  the  Patton  statement:  "Fever  tell  people  ho;;  to  so 
til. inn s .  Tell  them  v/hat  to  do  and  they  will  surprise  you  with 
their  ingenuity . "14  This  concept  recalls  the  successful 
Gerir.an  principle  of  mission-oriented  orders  embodied  in 
Auf tragstaxtiic .  a  broad  concept  which  in  part  stipulates  that 
commanders  should  give  subordinates  general  directions  of 
what  is  to  oe  done,  allowing  them  the  freedom  tc  determine 
how  to  do  it, 15  Since  this  way  of  conducting  operations,  as 
accepted  by  Army  leaders,  emphasizes  v/hat  over  how ,  it  is 
disturbing  that  the  tenets  guiding  our  operations  are  not  in 
line  with  it. 

The  missing  ingredient,  then,  appears  to  be  that  our 
tenets  are  not  unified  and  directed  by  an  out put -or  ion ced 
concept  that  provides  focus  on  an  end  state  for  operational 
efforts.  This  is  contrary  to  how  the  U.S.  Army  normally 
approaches  missions,  as  described  below  in  the  training 
management  and  campaign  planning  processes. 

Then  conducting  the  extremely  important  process  of 
planning  training  for  a  unit,  commanders  start  with  mission 
analysis,  estaolish  goals  and  objectives,  tnen  estaolisn  a 
training  strategy  oriented  on  mission  essential  tasks. 15 
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This  is  an  output-oriented  process.  Its  principles  arirnar ily 
guide  the  what  of  training,  not  the  how  to  do  it. 

Similarly,  when  developing  c  a  in  p  sign  plans  in  t  h  e 
war  fighting  Process,  commanders  analyze  the  mission  an< , 
establish  objectives  based  on  a  careful  evaluation  of  the 
enemy.  F'l  130-5  describes  the  process: 

The  principal  task  of  the  theater  commanders  and 
their  subordinate  commanders  is  to  concentrate  superior 
strength  against  enemy  vulnerabilities  at  the  decisive 
time  and  place  to  achieve  strategic  and  policy  aims. 

Additionally: 

Campaign  plans  set  long-term  goals  -  strategic  aims 
such  as  control  of  a  geographic  area,  reestablishment  of 
political  boundaries,  or  defeat  of  an  enemy  force  in  the 
theater  of  operations. 

And  finally,  the  campaign  planning  process  states: 
"Initially,  the  commander  must  specify  how  the  enemy  is  to  be 
defeated . " 17 

Inherent  in  this  campaign  planning  process,  AirLand 
Cattle  doctrine  espouses  three  key  concepts  of  operational 
design  central  to  the  conduct  of  campaigns  and  major 
operations:  the  center  of  gravity,  lines  of  operation,  and 

the  concept  of  culminating  points.  F'l  153-5  says  of  the 
center  of  gravity:  "Its  attack  is  -  or  should  ne  -  the 

focus  of  all  operations";  and  further: 

Identification  of  the  enemy's  center  of  gravity  an., 
the  design  of  actions  which  will  ultimately  enpose  it  to 
attack  and  destruction  while  protecting  our  own,  are  tne 
essence  of  operational  art. 13 

Lines  of  operation  define  the  directional  orientation  of  a 
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force  in  relation  to  the  enemy  and  connect  the  force  with  its 
base(s)  of  operation  and  its  operational  objective.  Finally, 
FM  100-5  tells  us  that  the  attacker  must  seek  to  secure 
operationally  decisive  objectives  before  reaching  a 
culminating  point,  while  the  defender  seeks  to  bring  the 
attack  to  its  culminating  point  before  the  attacker  reaches 
an  operationally  decisive  objective. 19 

These  key  concepts  of  operational  design  in  the  campaign 
planning  process,  like  the  training  management  process, 
clearly  have  the  characteristics  of  being  output-oriented  and 
focused  on  a  goal.  They  also  provide  guidance  in  the  form 
of  what  to  do  rather  than  how  to  do  it. 

The  evidence  thus  far  requires  us  to  ask  the  obvious 
question;  If  the  concepts  central  to  the  design  and  conduct 
of  campaigns  and  major  operations  require  this  form  of 
guidance,  is  not  something  missing  when  the  tenets,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  our 
doctrine,  completely  overlook  or  even  contradict  these  three 
characteristics  of  orientation,  focus  and  form  of  guidance? 

The  answer  is  certainly  obvious  that  those  important 
characteristics  are  missing  from  the  concepts  expressed  in 
the  tenets.  However,  the  critical  follow-on  question  is 
whether  or  not  that  omission  makes  an  important  difference  in 
providing  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  operations.  The 
remainder  of  the  study  examines  the  tenets  in  various 
contexts  to  provide  that  answer. 


III.  Analysis  of  Other  Doctr inos  a.nu  Theories 

One  meaningful  place  to  search  for  our  answer  is  to  look 
at  the  doctrine  and  theory  of  other  armies.  If  those 
doctrines  contain  the  elements  of  what  versus  how .  an, 
emphasise  the  concepts  of  cutput-or ienceu  eneny-f ocusoo  ana 
states,  then  we  night  consider  that  it  is  important  to 
providing  doctrinal  guidance.  If  the  principles  of  ocher 
doctrines  do  not  contain  what  we  found  to  be  missing  in  our 
tenets,  then  perhaps  the  omission  is  not  important. 

Some  words  about  using  principles  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  war  will  prove  enlightening  at  this  point.  Ulysses  3. 
Grant  said  of  them:  "If  men  make  war  in  slavish  obedience  to 
rules,  they  will  fail. "23  This  was  said  by  the  man  who 
"'invented'  operational  art  as  it  is  currently  under  stood.  "2.1 
Liddell  Hart  also  doubted  the  value  of  principles: 

The  modern  tendency  has  been  to  search  for 
principles  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
word-and  then  need  several  thousand  worms  to 
explain  them.  Even  so,  these  "principles"  are 
so  abstract  that  they  mean  different  things  to 
different  men,  and,  for  any  value,  depend  on  the 
individual's  own  understanding  of  war.  The  longer 
one  continues  to  search  for  such  omnipotent  ab¬ 
stractions,  the  more  do  they  appear  a  mirage,  neither 
attainable  or  usef ul-exceot  as  an  intellectual 
exercise  .22 

There  are  opposing  views  on  the  efficacy  of  principles. 

One  says: 

Strategists  and  tacticians  alike,  who  traffic 
in  intangibles  and  imponderables ,  are  guided- 
consciously  or  unconsciously-Ljy  the  Principles 
of  Tar,  a  collection  of  basic  considerations 
accumulated  over  the  centuries  .23 
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While  another  states  acre  strongly: 

It  is  universally  agreed  upon,  that  no  art 
or  science  is  more  difficult,  than  that  of  war; 
....This  art,  like  all  others,  is  founded  on 
certain  and  fixed  principles,  which  are  by  their 
nature  invariable;  the  application  of  them,  can 
only  as  varied:  but  they  are  themselves  constant. 2 

FinalJ /,  one  soldier,  v/ho  oelieved  principles  were  important, 

attempted  to  distill  centuries  of  military  art  into  one 

principle:  "Hit  the  other  fellow  as  quick  as  you  can,  as 

nard  as  you  can,  where  it  hurts  him  the  most,  when,  he  ain't 

lookin' ."25 

In  spite  of  some  v/ho  would  speak  against  having  any 
principles  of  war,  the  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  Army  espouses 
them.  "any  other  countries  also  enumerate  principles  to 
guide  their  conduct  of  operations. 

We  v/ill  use  the  doctrinal  principles  of  the  German  and 
Soviet  Armies  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  tenets. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  selecting  these  armies.  First, 
oo th  distinctly  recognize  the  operational  level  of  war. 
Second,  their  principles  and  our  own  are  developed  fro:.;  tne 
common  experience  of  World  War  II.  Finally,  one  is  our 
strongest  ally,  wnile  the  other  poses  our  greatest  tnraat. 
If  their  doctrines  contain  the  concept  we  have  found  missing 
in  AirLand  Battle,  then  it  would  be  of  great  concern  to 
determine  of  what  import  is  that  omission. 

How  do  each  of  the  armies  view  principles?  We  nave  seen 
that  the  U.S.  Army  considers  them  to  provide  timeless  general 
guidance  and  that  they  are  the  enduring  bedrock  of 
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doctrine. 26  The  tenets,  in  their  position  of  preeminence, 
are  the  oasis  of  all  doctrine  and  are  considered  essential 
for  success. 

'Jhile  the  German  army  enumerates  principles,  it's  vie'.; 
of  their  purpose  is  somewhat  different: 

Command  and  control  of  armed  forces  is  an  art, 
a  creative  activity  based  on  character,  ability 
and  mental  power.  Its  doctrines  allow  no  exhaustive 
description.  Command  and  control  of  armed  forces 
is  neither  compatible  with  formulas  nor  with  rigiv. 
regulations  and  systems.  Every  commander,  however, 
must  be  guided  by  clear  principles .27 

The  Soviet  view  of  principles  is  muen  more  complex.  Too 
Soviet  army  believes  that  Ha r x is t -Leninist  insight  provides  a 
superior  theory  because  it  is  based  on  a  better,  deeper,  and 
therefore,  more  correct  understanding  of  the  principles 
governing  warfare. 2B  The  Soviets  have  several  sets  of 
principles,  each  corresponding  to  different  levels  of  -war, 
including  lav;  of  war,  military  art,  strategy,  operational  art 
and  tactics.  The  Soviets  also  believe  that  military  doctrine 
is  not  fixed;  it  is  constantly  under  review  and  revision  to 
meet  changing  political  and  military  conditions .2?  This 
explains  why  different  sources  for  principles,  published  only 
two  years  apart,  provide  different  lists.  The  Soviet 
principles  used  for  comparison  in  this  monograph  are 
therefore  a  synthesis  from  different  sources 

to  best  correlate  to  the  concepts  expressed  in  the  U.G.  Army 
tenets. 3B  The  final  aspect  of  Soviet  principles  is  that  they 
are  developed  in  a  process  that  melds  theoretical  research 
from  the  social  and  physical  sciences  (under  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences,  not  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff),  :ractical 
economic  and  technical  capabilities,  and  political  goals 
(from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party),  into  a 
logical  and  coherent  doctrine. 31  The  Soviets  regard  the 
principles  as  follows: 

Principles,  which  are  based  on  laws,  contain, 
recommendations  for  the  most  suitable  actions. 

They  tell  us  precisely  what  we  must  do  to  attain 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  how  we  must  do  it. 

Cut  these  recommendations  are  for  the  average 

situation . This  is  why  in  theory ... .they  are 

all  recognized  to  be  identically  important,  while 
in  practice  certain  principles  may  be  dominant.... 
Successful  application  of  the  principles  of  comnat 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  creativity  of  the 
commander .32 

It  is  evident  each  of  the  armies  views  principles 
somewhat  differently.  In  degree  of  rigidity  of  application , 
it  appears  they  rank  from  least  to  most  rigid  in  tue  order: 
German,  U.3.,  then  Soviet.  The  German  principles  are  more 
flexible  and  general.  The  U.3.  Army  in  reality  has  three 
sets:  principles  of  war,  imperatives  and  conets.  The  Soviet 

Army  has  the  most  oroadly  based,  primarily  due  to  the 
communist  political  system.  Theirs  are  also  structured  to 
correlate  with  the  different  levels  of  war,  are  more  specific 
in  nature,  out  also  undergo  change  much  more  than  the  other 
two  armies.  All  the  armies,  however,  recognize  that  the 
principles  are  only  a  guide  to  action  and  require  flexibility 
in  application. 

This  stuuy  will  compare  the  German  and  Soviet  principles 
separately  to  the  AirLanu  Battle  tenets.  In  each  of  the 
several  appendices  comparing  the  tenets  to  abhor  sots  of 
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principles,  we  will  use  a  matrix.  Tenets  will  be  listed  as 
column  headings.  The  sixth  column  of  the  matrices,  headed 
"end  state",  is  a  label  used  to  express  the  concept  of 
output-oriented,  enemy  focused  end  state  we  identified  as 
missing  from  the  current  tenets.  While  this  term  may  not 
express  the  entire  concept,  it  will  serve  as  an  adequate 
label  in  the  matrix.  The  compared  sets  of  principles  will  be 
listed  as  row  headings  along  the  left  side  of  the  matrix. 
An  "X"  placed  at  the  intersection  of  a  tenet  and  another 
principle  indicates  some  degree  of  correlation  between  the 
two . 

This  comparison  for  the  Germany  Army  is  shown  in  matrix 
form  in  Appendix  A. (Page  43)  German  doctrine  is  found  in  HDv 
100/100,  Command  and  Control  of  Armed  Forces .  Both  the 
manual  and  the  chapter  containing  the  principles  are  entitled 
command  and  control,  which  the  U.S.  Army  considers  a  tactical 
operating  system.  Nonetheless,  this  manual  and  the 
principles  are  the  equivalent  of  FM  100-5  and  its  tenets. 
It  is  apparent  from  Appendix  A  that  the  missing  concept 
has  a  high  correlation  to  German  doctrinal  principles.  One 
or  more  of  the  tenets  can  also  be  linked  to  most  of  the 
German  principles.  For  this  and  later  comparisons,  the 
tenets  were  interpreted  in  their  broadest  possible  meaning. 
Since  none  of  the  tenets  are  output-oriented,  nor  do  their 
descriptions  encompass  an  enemy-focused  end  state,  it  was 
necessary  to  extrapolate  their  input-orientation  in  order  to 
link  them  to  German  principles  that  had  those 
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characteristics.  One  example  will  illustrate  that  point  and 
also  add  credence  to  the  need  for  enemy  focus  and  a  concept 
of  end  state. 

The  second  German  principle,  coordinate  efforts  focused 
on  common  objectives,  is  linked  to  both  synchronization  and 
our  missing  principle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  correlates 
to  our  missing  concept.  Coordinated  efforts  focused  on  a 
common  objective  are  definitely  output-oriented.  Focusing  on 
a  common  objective  certainly  entails  focusing  on  the  enemy, 
while  objective  is  a  sub-set  of  end  state.  However,  the 
linkage  with  synchronization  is  not  so  clear. 
Synchronization  is  described  in  FM  100-5  as: 

Synchronization  is  the  arrangement  of  battlefield 
activities  in  time,  space  and  purpose  to  produce 
maximum  relative  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point. 
Synchronization  is  both  a  process  and  a  result. 
Commanders  synchronize  activities;  they  produce 
synchronized  operations .33 

"Maximum  relative  combat  power"  describes  a  situation,  not  an 
output,  focus  on  defeat  of  the  enemy,  common  objective  or  end 
state.  The  description  draws  close  to  the  concept  of 
objective  when  it  mentions  "result,"  but  the  result  sought  is 
"synchronized  operations"  rather  than  some  effect  on  the 
enemy.  Nonetheless,  since  we  can  assume  the  result  of 
synchronized  operations  has  an  effect  on  the  enemy  and  is 
focused  on  an  objective,  the  comparison  links  the  two 
principles . 

This  comparison,  and  the  ones  that  follow,  make  many 
similar  extrapolations.  This  allows  linkage  of  the  tenets, 
even  when  they  do  not  by  themselves  fully  express  the  total 
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concept  of  the  comparison  principles,  which  include  the 
concepts  of  output-orientation,  enemy  focus,  end  state  or 
result,  and  are  oriented  towards  what  versus  how. 

As  a  result  of  the  comparison,  we  wanted  to  determine  if 
a  large  number  of  German  principles  embodied  the  missing 
concept.  The  answer  is  that  almost  all  of  them  do.  The 
German  Army  obviously  expresses  in  a  very  strong  way  in  their 
doctrine  the  element  we  have  found  missing  in  ours.  They 
clearly  consider  that  missing  concept  to  be  very  important 
for  successfully  guiding  operations  to  defeat  an  enemy. 

A  final  note  on  the  German  principles  is  particularly 
enlightening.  They  emphasize  that  "Mission-oriented  command 
and  control  is  the  first  and  foremost"  principle.  The 
mission  specifies  the  objective,  but  not  the  way  it  is 
achieved. 34  "The  superior  commander  informs  the  subordinates 
of  his  intentions,  designates  clear  objectives  and  provides 
the  assets  required."  Additionally,  "He  gives  orders 
concerning  the  details  of  mission  execution  only  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  actions  serving  the  same  objective." 
Finally,  "Subordinate  commanders  can  thus  act  on  their  own  in 
accordance  with  the  superior  commander's  intentions;  they  can 
immediately  react  to  developments  in  the  situation  and 
exploit  favorable  opportunities . "35 

This  concept  of  mission-oriented  orders,  or 
Auf tragstakt ik ,  is  not  expressed  in  any  of  our  tenets,  yet 
the  German  Army  considers  it  their  most  important  principle. 
The  concept  of  mission-oriented  orders  requires  elements  of 
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the  tenet  of  initiative  in  execution,  but,  even  as  expressed 
by  General  Foss  in  mission-tactics,  this  concept  is  much 
broader  and  clearly  emphasizes  a  focus  on  the  principle  of 
objective.  Combined  with  the  \  ery  strong  linkage  between  our 
missing  tenet  and  the  other  German  principles,  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  address  their  most  important  one  argues  strongly 
for  its  inclusion  to  better  guide  the  conduct  of  our 
operat ions . 

The  second  comparison,  between  Soviet  principles  and  the 
tenets,  is  shown  in  Appendix  B.(Page  45)  It  is  necessary  to 
attempt  to  view  the  Soviet  principles  in  the  proper  context. 

We  have  seen  the  high  value  they  place  or.  principles.  An 
understanding  of  Marx i s t-Len in  is t  ideology,  the  Soviet 
military  tradition,  and  the  society  in  which  the  doctrine 
exists  is  also  important.  Literal  interpretations  of  words 
are  often  difficult,  and  may  not  correspond  to  U.S.  meanings. 
For  example,  consider  the  Soviet  view  of  initiative  compared 
to  ours.  "To  the  Soviets,  initiative  means  finding  ways  to 
execute  the  plan  as  written  in  spite  of  difficulties.  It 
does  not  include  the  concept  of  revising  intermediate  steps 
to  meet  changed  circumstances. "36  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  a  comparison  that  fulfills  the  needs  of  this 
study  is  still  possible. 

This  comparison  at  Appendix  B  shows  that  AirLand  Battle 
tenets  have  much  less  correlation  to  Soviet  principles  than 
they  do  to  the  German  ones.  While  that  is  of  interest  in 
itself,  it  is  not  particularly  germane  to  this  study.  What 
is  important  is  that  we  again  see  the  highest  degree  of 
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correlation  between  the  Soviet  principles  and  our  missing 
concept.  Most  of  the  Soviet  principles  contain  the  concepts 
of  wha t  versus  how,  a  focus  on  the  enemy,  output  versus  input 
orientation,  and  the  concept  of  mission,  goal  or  objective 
orientation  to  provide  guidance  for  successful  operations. 
Again,  they  obviously  consider  these  concepts,  missing  from 
our  tenets,  to  be  important  to  provide  guidance  which  leads 
to  success  in  campaigns. 

Of  some  note  are  the  principles  that  do  not  link,  to  a 
tenet  or  the  missing  concept.  Two  of  the  three  that  do  not 
link  express  logistical  or  sustainment  concepts.  This  was 
also  true  of  the  German  principle  of  providing  adequate 
logistical  and  medical  support  not  having  linkage  with  any  of 
the  tenet  concepts.  Perhaps  sustainment  is  also  a  candidate 
to  be  an  additional  tenet.  The  third  Soviet  principle  that 
did  not  have  linkage  concerns  high  readiness  of  units.  This 
has  two  aspects.  The  first  expresses  the  concept  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  and  prepared  military  force  in  being  ,  which  is 
very  understandable  from  the  standpoint  of  Russian  historical 
experience.  The  second  aspect  is  to  leave  nothing  to  chance- 
there  must  be  well  developed  plans  to  meet  contingencies.  We 
would  consider  these  concepts  to  be  more  in  the  tactical 
realm,  but  this  theme  runs  through  Soviet  doctrine  from  the 
level  of  the  laws  of  war  at  the  strategic  level  all  the  way 
through  tactical  principles . 37 

Having  compared  the  tenets  to  German  and  Soviet 
principles,  it  is  instructive  to  briefly  consider  the 
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application  of  the  missing  concept  in  actual  operations  by 
these  two  armies.  There  are  many  historical  operations  which 
illustrate  that  the  concepts  expressed  by  our  missing  tenet 
were  decisive  to  the  outcome  of  the  campaign.  There  is  some 
marginal  utility,  though,  with  trying  to  compare  current 
doctrinal  principles  to  past  campaigns.  While  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  both  countries  is  based  on  World  War  II 
experiences,  each  doctrine  has  evolved  since  then. 
Nonetheless,  World  War  II  examples  will  serve  une  purpose  if 
they  show  that  output-orientation,  and  focus  on  the  enemy  and 
an  end  state,  were  important  to  successful  operations. 

One  appropriate  German  example  is  Field  Marshall  Erich  von 
Manstein's  1942-43  winter  campaign  on  the  southern  flank  of 
the  Russian  front  against  a  numerically  superior  force.  This 
was  a  four-phased  campaign,  the  final  phase  of  which  intended 
to  deliver  a  counterblow  and  regain  the  initiative  for  a 
bogged  down  offensive  around  S tal ingrad . 3 8  Despite 
operational  constraints  imposed  by  Hitler,  Manstein  conducted 
operational  maneuvers  resulting  in  the  Battle  of  Kharkov. 
As  Manstein  says:  "Our  object  was  not  the  possession  of 
Kharkov  but  the  defeat-and  if  possible  destruction-of  the 
enemy  units  located  there. ”39  Several  of  the  reasons  for 
Manstein's  success  are  attributable  to  him  personally:  his 

vision,  determination,  willingness  to  take  risks,  and  his 
skill  as  an  operational  commander.  Another  reason  falls  in 
the  physical  domain-German  forces  were  superior  to  Russian 
soldiers.  There  were  also  two  reasons  for  success  based  on 
operational  principles:  willingness  to  maneuver  and  his 
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focus  on  enemy  forces. 40  It  is  the  decisiveness  of  this 
latter  principal  that  confirms  the  need  to  incorporate  this 
concept  into  our  tenets.  In  another  campaign,  Manstein's 
correct  identification  of  the  Soviet  force's  center  of 
gravity  and  his  focus,  by  the  indirect  approach,  to  defeat  it 
during  operation  Bustard  Hunt  is  another  excellent  example 
that  reinforces  the  importance  of  this  concept  to  the 
principles  of  operational  art. 41 

The  Soviet  defensive  Battle  of  Kursk  provides  similar 
lessons.  The  Soviet  use  of  reserves  in  operational  depth 
provided  forces  focused  on  defeating  German  penetration  of  a 
huge  Soviet  salient.  In  this  case,  mobile  armored 
counterattack  forces  were  not  orienting  on  preventing 
penetration,  but  rather  on  defeating  German  forces  that  had 
penetrated.  The  end  state  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  defense  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  of  the 
Fronts  involved. 42  This  focus  on  the  enemy,  and  on  setting 
conditions  to  achieve  an  end  state,  resulted  in  operational 
success.  The  application  of  our  current  tenets  by 
themselves,  without  this  focus,  would  probably  not  have 
provided  sufficient  guidance  to  achieve  the  same  success. 

Having  looked  at  the  comparison  of  principles  and 
supporting  historical  examples  of  both  our  strongest  ally  and 
greatest  potential  threat,  we  might  find  it  instructive 
before  concluding  this  section  to  determine  what  the  doctrine 
of  our  major  alliance  says  regarding  an  output-oriented 
enemy- f ocused  end  state.  This  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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Organization  (NATO)  doctrine,  which  we  would  use  in  concert 
with  Germany  against  the  Soviets  should  war  occur,  will  set 
the  conditions  for  U.S.  Army  campaigns.  Our  doctrinal  tenets 
should  therefore  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  doctrine  of  NATO  lists  "The  Selection  and 
Maintenance  of  the  Aim"  as  one  of  its  key  operational 
fundamentals.  This  concept  states:  "In  every  military 
operation,  it  is  essential  to  select  and  define  the  aim 
clearly.  The  selection  of  the  aim  is  one  of  the  commanders 
most  important  duties; "43  NATO  doctrine  further  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  focusing  all  operational  efforts  by 
stating:  "The  aim  must  be  circulated ...  so  that  subordinates 
can  make  it  the  focal  point  in  their  planning.  There  must 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  military  force  is  to  achieve. "44 
This  clear  aim,  or  end  state,  ensures  that  the  effective  use 
of  ways  and  means  are  directed  towards  the  attainment  of 
clearly  established  specific  goals.  Since  NATO  doctrine 
states  this  requirement  so  emphatically,  it  is  surprising 
that  we  have  found  the  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle  lacking  in 
this  regard. 

We  have  seen  prior  to  this  section  that  the  purpose  of 
doctrine  is  to  guide  a  force's  actions  to  achieve  objectives. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  tenets  is  to  guide 
our  operational  planning  to  orient  on  decisive  objectives, 
and  to  stress  concentration  against  enemy  centers  of  gravity 
to  achieve  operational  results.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that 
the  campaign  planning  process,  using  the  key  concepts  of 
operational  design,  also  focuses  on  an  end  state.  This 
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campaign  planning  process  stated  that  the  enemy  center  of 
gravity  should  be  the  focus  of  all  operations.  It  also  said 
that  the  essence  of  operational  art  was  the  identification 
and  design  of  actions  that  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
enemy's  center  of  gravity.  Therefore,  we  have  found  that  the 
tenets  do  not  fulfill  the  stated  purpose  of  doctrine  or  the 
intent  FM  100-5  says  they  were  to  serve.  Nor  do  the  tenets 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  key  elements  of  operational 
design  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  Finally,  they  do  not 
address  one  of  the  key  operational  fundamentals  of  NATO 
doctrine,  which  is  a  critical  omission. 

In  addition  to  these  previously  established 
shortcomings,  we  have  found  in  this  section  that  the  tenets 
do  not  express  concepts  considered  to  be  very  important  in 
both  German  and  Soviet  doctrinal  principles.  Having 
established  these  deficiencies,  we  will  look  in  the  next 
section  at  the  internal  consistency  of  our  doctrine,  and  how 
well  the  tenets  support  the  requirements  of  operational  art. 
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IV.  The  Tenets  in  AirLand  Tattle  Operational  Art 

At  this  point,  it  is  both  necessary  and  enlightening  no 
briefly  trace  how  we  arrived  at  the  concepts  of  our  current 
Ai  rr.nnd  Tattle  doctrine  in  oraer  to  better  understand  our 
analysis  of  the  tenets.  Following  that,  we  will  Iook  at  the 
tenets  of  Airland  battle  ooctrine  in  relation  to  its 
imperatives,  the  principles  of  w a r ,  and  the  essential 
requirements  of  operational  art  to  further  pursue  whether  it 
•would  he  beneficial  to  add  an  output -oriented,  onemy-f  ocused 
tenet.  The  process,  then,  will  be  to  look  at  the  coherence 
and  completeness  of  the  doctrine  in  the  content  of  linkage 
between  the  imperatives,  principles  of  war  and  the  tenets, 
and  then  look  at  the  tenets  in  terms  of  sufficiency  to  attain 
the  stated  essential  requirements  of  operational  art. 

The  operational  concept  of  AirLand  Battle  and  the  new 
emphasis  on  the  operational  level  of  war  were  introduced  .in 
the  1982  version  of  F'.i  190-5.45  The  doctrine  e:; presses 

in  this  version  resulted  from  intense  debate  and. 
critique  of  the  active  defense  doctrine  in  the  1976  F'l  109-5. 
46  The  term,  "Air  Land  Battle"  was  selected  by  General  Bonn 
A.  Starry  in  January  1981.47  It  was  selected  as  an 

overarching  descriptive  term  to  combine  the  developing 
concepts  of  the  "integrated  battlefield"  and  the  "extended 
battlefield."  40  The  February  1981  Coordinating  Draft  of 

F.'l  10  9-5  did  not  mention  the  term  AirLand  Battle.  The 
introduction  of  AirLand  Battle  as  the  Army's  operational 
concept  was  first  introduced  in  the  January  1982  Final  Draft 
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and  '•/ a 3  referred  to  dor  the  first  ti;ne  as  doctrine. 4 3  Chile 
the  initial  view  of  developing  a  new  F'l  lfj-5  haw  centered; 
around  revising  and  correcting  perceived  deficiencies  in  tne 
1976  version,  the  effort  was  soon  expanded  as  the  need  for  a 
oroader  doctrine  became  apparent.  This  broader  doctrine  was 
a.n  attempt,  among  other  things,  to  focus  more  on  maneuver 
versus  attrition  warfare.  It  also  incorporated  icons  of  the 
extended  and  integrated  battlefield,  the  moral  and 
■psychological  factors,  the  concepts  of  Auf traostahtik  ana 
S c h w erounkt ,  and  the  stress  on  principles  and 
fundamentals . 50 

The  stress  on  principles  in  the  doctrinal  review  process 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  forerunners  of  our  current 
tenets  and  imperatives,  and  also  the  inclusion  of  tne 
principles  of  war  in  an  appendix.  Tne  principles  of  war  were 
not  discussed  in  the  197  6  ?:i  103-5.  The  tenets  and 
imperatives  have  been  revised  since  their  introduction,  as 
briefly  traced  below.  The  fact  that  the  tenets  and 
imperatives  have  been  changed  several  times  during  the 
development  of  our  current  doctrine  highlights  the 
uncertainty  that  they  were  all-inclusive  or  definitive  in 
describing  the  doctrinal  concept. 

The  first  four  tenets  were  different  than  the  ones  we 
now  know  so  well.  The  February  1901  Coordinating  Craft  of  7'’ 
193-5  did  not  refer  to  them  as  tenets,  but  said:  "The  U.3. 
Army's  operational  concept  for  modern  battle  is  .summarized  by 
the  following  words:  initiative,  violence,  integration  an. 
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depth."  51  The  choice  of  those  four  v/ords  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  concepts  of  the  emerging  AirLand  Tattle  doctrine 
to  key  elements  emphasizing  the  themes  that  were  to  emerge  as 
the  heart  of  the  Doctrine.  General  Starry  rejected  two  of 
the  concepts  after  further  consideration.  lie  selected 
instead  the  concepts  of  synchronization  and  agility. 
Synchronization,  which  is  closely  akin  to  integration,  was 
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Richardson,  and  was  adopted  because  it  was  suggestive  of  the 
maneuver  orientation  of  the  new  doctrine.  52 

The  January  1002  Pinal  Draft  first  introduced  the  fcur 
principles  as  tenets:  "Success  on  the  modern  battlefield  will 
depend  on  the  Army's  ability  to  ficjht  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  .Air Land  Tattle,  which  are  oest  summarized 

by  four  v/ords:  . "53  The  August  10-02  ?!  101-5 

institutionalized  the  concepts  of  the  tenets  more  directly: 
"Success  on  the  modern  battlefield  will  depend  on  the  basic 
tenets  of  AirLand  Rattle  doctrine:  initiative,  depth,  agility 
and  synchronizat ion . " 54 

The  current  1905  version  of  ?I1  100-5  empresses  these 
concepts  in  similar  terms.  The  fact  that  the  development  and 
selection  of  these  four  concepts  underwent  such  careful 
scrutiny  and  change  in  the  attempt  to  distill  the  essence  of 
the  -doctrine  does  not  obscure  the  possibility  that  a  key 
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ing  r  e  J  i  a  n  t  m ay  rave  been  m  isss cl ,  a 3  v; e  h a v e  al  read y 
deter  rained  -  that  of  providing  an  sncmy-f  ocuse-J ,  output- 
oriented  concept. 

The  second  boay  of  f  unsamen  ta Is ,  tne  imperatives  cf 
AirLana  Tattle,  have  also  chanced  significantly  over  ti...e. 
The  important  place  the  imperatives  hold  in  our  doctrine  is 
indicated  by  their  purpose.  Their  purpose  is  to  prescribe 
key  operating  requirements  which  provide  more  specific 
guidance  than  the  tenets  and  principles  of  war.  Also,  trey 
are  considered  to  be  fundamentally  necessary  for  success  on 


the  modern  battlefield.  55  The  1932  Coordinating  Draft 
listed  21  of  these  requirements  for  success.  They  were 
described  as  underlying  fundamentals  of  modern  battle  and  a 


guide  to  action.  55  They  were  reworked  and  reduced  in 
number  because  of  criticism  of  the  length  of  tne  list. 
The  final  1982  version  listed  seven  f undame.ntals ,  and  first 
referred  to  them  as  imperatives.  Our  current  ir'*6  manual 
contains  a  revised  and  expanded  list  of  If  imperatives . 


These  changes  to  the  imperatives  over  time  are  important 
for  tv/o  reasons.  First  they  show  an  uncertainty  in  their 
development  that  raises  questions  regarding  their  current 
coherence  and  completeness.  Second,  since  the  imperatives 
have  evolved  to  prescribe  "key  operating  requirements",  it  is 
useful  to  use  them  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  tenets 
to  determine  if  the  tenets,  as  the  foremost  principles  of  our 
doctrine,  capture  the  essence  of  these  required  fundamentals. 
The  study  will  provide  that  comparison  after  briefly 
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reviewing  the  characteristics  of  operational  art,  which  i:: 
important  because  it  provides  the  context  in  which  we 
will  study  tno  tenets. 

Operational  art  is  "the  employ: ianc  of  military  forces  to 
attain  strategic  goals  in  a  theater  of  >;ar  or  theater  of 
operations  through  the  design,  organization,  and  conduct  c: 
campaigns  ana  .aajor  operations."  57  This  suggests  that 

commanders  at  the  operational  level  ..'.ust  "sequence  tactics 
activities  and  events  to  achieve  decisive  objectives."  5  5 
Therefore,  "identifying  the  enemy's  operational  center  of 
gravity,  nit  source  of  strength  or  balance,  and  concentrating 
superior  combat  power  against  that  point  to  achieve  a 
decisive  success  is  the  essence  of  operational  art. "59 

From  these  descriptions  of  operational  art,  we  can  see 
the  primary  concept  is  to  effectively  employ  forces  to 
achieve  an  established  end  state  in  terns  of  effects  on  tne 
enemy  to  achieve  a  strategic  goal.  The  whole  concept  of 
operational  art,  then,  supports  the  need  to  fill  a  void  in 
the  end-state  concept,  which  is  omitted  in  che  principles 
expressed  by  the  current  tenets.  'Je  will  explore  this 
shortly  in  the  context  of  ends,  ways  and  means,  as  introduced 
oelow. 

Operational  art  can  be  viewed  as  a  process  which  linns 
the  military  force  (means)  and  the  manner  in  v/hich  we  employ 
it  (>./ays)  to  achieve  decisive  objectives  or  results  (ends)  . 
Clausewitz  stated  that  art  was  "the  employment  of  the 
available  means  for  the  predetermined  end. "55  "Doctrine 
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(AirLand  Battle)  a  a  a  form  of  art,  links  the  military  force 
to  the  end  result. "61  The  tenets  of  our  doctrine,  therefore, 
should  provide  guidance  in  the  form  of  focus  on  the  enemy  and 
results-or ientat ion  in  order  to  ensure  the  ’./ays  and  means  are 
effectively  linked  to  achieving  ends. 

Having  introduced  the  concepts  and  some  background  on 
the  imperatives,  principles  of  v/ar,  and  the  content  of 
operational  art,  we  need  to  compare  them  to  the  tenets  to 
determine  the  coherence  of  our  doctrinal  principles  and  the 
importance  of  any  omissions  in  the  tenets.  In  oruer  to 
determine  the  importance  of  any  omission,  it  is  appropriate 
here  to  briefly  review  what  it  is  we  have  found  missing.  It 
appears  very  clear,  as  established  in  the  previous  two 
sections,  that  there  is  an  omission  of  a  key  concept  or 
principle  in  our  current  tenets.  This  omission  is  recognised 
as  being  trie  lack  of  a  concept  of  an  end-state  with  enemy 
focus.  r.le  also  see  that  the  current  tenets  describe  how  to 
conduct  operations  as  opposed  to  w hat  should  be  b o n e . 
Finally,  we  recognize  that  the  current  tenets  are  input- 
oriented,  versus  output,  results-orienteo.  In  order  to 
determine  how  much  of  a  difference  these  omissions  make  in 
guiding  operations,  we  will  now  start  by  comparing  the  tenets 
to  the  imperatives. 

As  we  have  previously  established,  the  imperatives 
prescribe  key  operating  requirements,  provide  more  specific 
guidance  than  the  tenets,  and  are  fundamentally  necessary  for 
success  on  the  battlef ield . 62  ;7c  have  also  seen  that  the 
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tenets,  ns  oar  foremost  body  of  doctrinal  pr inciplec ,  arc 
described  in  equivalent  terms:  "Success  on  the  battlefield 

will  w e pend  on  the  Army's  ability  to  fight  in  accordance  with 
four  basic  tenets"  and  the  tenets  are  "  f undo m out a  1 1 y 
necessary  for  success  on  t h a  m odern  b a 1 1 .1  e f  i a  1  u  ."53 
Therefore,  each  set  of  concepts  separately  descr b e 
fundamentals  required  for  success  on  the  battlefield,  even 
though  the  imperatives  are  more  specific.  Having  established 
the  similar  purpose  of  both  tenets  and  imperatives,  we  would 
definitely  aspect,  however,  that  the  tenets  would  express  the 
essence  of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  imperatives,  even  if 
in  more  general  terms.  Me  would  also  expect  correlation  arm 
linkage  between  then,  since  each  set  serves  the  same  purpose 
regarding  the  application  of  our  doctrine. 

Me  will  again  use  the  matrix  format  to  compare  these 
two  sets  of  principles  in  order  to  investigate  correlation 
and  linkage,  as  shown  in  Appendix  C.  For  purposes  of  this 
comparison,  we  will  use  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the 
imperatives,  in  accordance  with  explanations  in  FT  l'J~-5,  in 
order  to  gain  the  best  possible  correlation . 54  Again,  the 
column  labeled  "end  state"  is  a  terra  selected  to  represent 
tne  concent  identified  as  missing  from  the  tenets. 

The  comparison  between  the  AirLand  Hattie  tenets  and 
imperatives  illustrated  in  Appendix  C  leads  to  two  ;.n 
conclusions.  First,  in  the  context  of  broad  interpretations 
for  the  concept  each  imperative  and  tenet  represents,  there 
is  definitely  significant  linkage  and  correlation  between  the 
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sets.  Second,  the  concept  previously  established  as  miss  in- 
iron  the  current  tenets  has  the  highest  correlation  with  the 
imperatives . 

Since  the  imperatives  and  tenets  both  prescribe  key 
requirements  for  success  on  the  battlefield,  v;e  v:oui_.  expect 
the  first  conclusion.  Indeed,  not  only  is  there  significant 
correlation  between  the  tenecs  and  the  imperatives,  there  is 
also  a  very  high  correlation  among  the  tenets  themselves. 
r7e  would  also  expect  this  since  it  points  to  a  coherent 
doctrine  tnat  has  linkage  between  its  principles.  The  fact 
that  the  current  doctrine  is  cohesive  does  not  weaken  the 
position  that  it  is  incomplete.  be  have  already  established 
the  fact  of  a  missing  ingredient ,  the  remaining  quest: on  we 
wanted  to  answer  concerns  how  much  of  a  difference  this 
omission  makes. 

The  second  conclusion  provides  this  answer.  Tines  trie 
missing  concept  has  an  extremely  high  linkage  with  the 
fundamental  imperatives  for  success,  it  ..rust  me  very 
important.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  we  could  substitute 
the  missing  concept  for  any  of  the  other  tenets  and 
maintain  a  higher  correlation  and  linkage  'with  t  n  e 
imperatives.  however,  we  are  not  attempting  substitution, 
but  rather,  we  are  seeking  to  complete  our  doctrine  to 
provide  more  effective  guidance  for  the  conduct  of 
operational  art.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  high  correlation 
in  expressing  concepts  between  the  current  tenets  and  the 
suggested  missing  concept  argues  strongly  for  its  inclusion 
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1  j.  nk  ace 


Vi  i  n  h  ( 


JlC.i 


as  a  complementary  concept, 
the  imperatives  clearly  suggests  that  it  is  very  i.\.  or  tent 
ana  its  inclusion  would.  make  a  significant  difference. 

The  second  set  of  fundamental  concepts  we  will  com, a  re 
tne  tenets  is  the  principles  of  war.  In  our  discussion 


'.it 


of  ooctrine  and  theory,  we  noted  that  the  efficacy  of  having 
anv  principles  has  often  been  disputed.55  However,  the  rj . r . 
Army  has  a  long  tradition  of  enumerating  and  endorsing 
principles  of  war .  Ours  originally  appeared  in  1921  in  Par 


Department  Training  Regulation  13-5.  These  wore  apparently 
adaptations  of  forerunners  fathered  by  J.7.C.  Fuller. 35  The 
current  U.S.  Army  principles  of  war  were  not  included  in  the 
1975  version  of  FM  103-5,  out  were  reinstated  in  the  1382 
version  and  remain  :n  an  appendix  in  the  1915  F'l  111-5.  Tain 
reflects  the  emphasis  towards  returning  to  fundamental 
expressed  in  those  manuals. 

Since  our  principles  of  war  are  considered  to  be  "the 
enduring  bedrock  of  U.S.  Army  doctrine"  that  "  srovi.., 
timeless  general  uidance  for  the  conduct  of  war"C7  at  a 
levels,  they  should  have  significant  correlation  with  the 


tenets.  The  comparison  of  the  tenets  and  the  principles  of 
war  will  be  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  was  done  with  the  imperatives.  This  comparison 
is  shown  in  Appendix  D.(Page  47) 

Tne  results  of  this  comparison  between  the  principles  of 
v a  r  anci  the  tenets  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
imperatives  and  the  tenets.  Again,  there  is  a  fairly  high 
correlation  both  with  the  principles  of  war  and  among  the 


tenets  tne mselves .  Moreover,  the  missing  concept  a "2 in  has 
the  hi quest  correlation.  Indeed ,  tnis  correlation  with  the 


nissin  j  concovL  would  oo  even  nor  2  skewed  if  oroad 
inter  .".rotations  or  the  tenet  s  and  mrinci'les  of  vn  r  were 


narrows i.  For 

0  X  v?. . 

-■pi  3, 

synchronises ic i  is  not 

restricted  to 

the  offensive. 

nor 

£»  £  ,0 

maneuvers  or  objectives 

always  deep. 

Two  other  important  aspects  of  this  cotpar  icon  arc- 
significant.  First,  the  principles  of  war  are  expressed  in 
output-oriented  terns  that  guide  what  versus  how .  ”e  .;£  vo 
seen  previously  that  our  tenets  lack  this  characteristic.  It 


is  significant,  nut  not  surprising,  then,  that  our  its  in 
concept  fills  this  void.  Second,  the  principles  of  war  all 
describe  concepts  that  are  either  goal -oriented,  or  that 
describe  activities  in  relation  to  the  enemy .  r,o  have 
already  established  that  determining  an  end  state  in  term 
of  effect  on  the  enemy  is  a  key  requirement  for  guiding 
campaigns  arm  major  operations  in  the  conduct  of  the 
operational  level  of  war .  Therefore,  our  missing  concept  not 
only  fills  the  void,  it  also  does  so  in  a  way  that  clearly 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  providing  effective 
guidance  for  conducting  campaigns  and  major  operations. 

The  final  comparison,  and  for  this  study  the  most 
critical  one,  concerns  the  relationship-  between  the  tenets 
and  trie  essential  elements  required  of  operational  art.  **e 
have  sot  the  stage  for  this  analysis  by  establishing  what 
operational  art  is  and  what  function  it  serves. 

In  Section  II,  w e  esca  blished  the  importance  of  the  key 
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concepts  of  operational  design:  the  center  of  gravity,  lines 
of  operation,  ana  culminating  points.  :-Jc  also  saw  that  these 
concepts  were  clearly  output-oriented,  provisos  focus  in 
relation  to  the  enemy,  and  provided  guidance  in  the  f err.  of 
what  to  do  rather  than  how  to  do  it.  Earlier  in  this 
section,  we  introduced  and  established  the  concept  that 
operational  art  is  the  process  of  linking  ends,  ways  and 
means.  During  the  course  of  the  study  we  have  seen  that  the 
current  tenets  lack  the  expression  of  concepts  that  address 
these  critical  requirements,  he  have  seen  that  this  appears 
to  be  an  omission  of  rather  crucial  importance .  "a  will 
determine  the  degree  of  importance  in  the  following 
comparison . 

The  fundamental  relationship  and  significance  of  the 
concept  of  ends,  ways  and  means  to  the  conduct  of  operations, 
art  is  unquestionably  clear  in  the  statement  from  F'i  ICS-5: 

deduced  to  its  essentials,  operational  art  requires 
the  commander  to  answer  three  enactions: 

(1)  '•That  military  condition  must  oe  produced  in  the 


theater  of  war  or  operat 

ion 

s  to 

achieve  the 

3  L  L  a  ” 

tegic  goal? 

(2) 

That  sequenco  of  actions 
that  condition? 

is 

most 

likely  to 

pro  ;:uc 

(3) 

How  should  the  resources 

of 

f*  '**  r* 

L  lie. 

force  be  au¬ 

pi  ieh 

to  accomplish  that  sequence 

or  a 

ctions?  if 

Since  our  doctrinal  manual  itself  estaolisnes  these 
critical  requirements  for  conducting  the  operational  level  of 
war,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  this  study  to  resolve 
two  oasic  issues.  First,  since  our  tenets  are  ..leant  to 
provide  the  fundamental  principles  governing  how  our  forces 
will  fight,  do  they  provide  adequate  guidance  to  fulfill  the 
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requirements  of  operational  art  stated  above?  Second,  if  the 
tenets  do  not  provide  adequate  guidance,  does  our  proposed 
concept  provide  a  significantly  important  addition  to 
answering  the  questions  required  to  successfully  guide  the 
conduct  of  operational  art? 

Figure  1  again  uses  a  matrix  comparison  to  depict 
the  relationship  of  the  tenets  to  the  essential  requirements 
of  operational  art.  These  requirements  of  operational  art 
are  directly  linked  to  and  express  the  concept  of  their 
correlative  fundamental  in  the  operational  art  process  of 
ends,  ways  and  means,  which  are  shown  in  parenthesis  below 
their  respective  requirement  of  operational  art.  The  idea  of 
an  end  state  is  expressed  by  producing  conditions  in  the 
theater  to  achieve  a  goal.  The  concept  of  ways  is  directly 
supportive  of  the  question  that  seeks  to  determine  what 
sequence  of  actions  is  required  to  produce  the  desired 
condition.  Finally,  means  describes  the  concept  of  what 
resources  are  available  and  how  they  should  be  applied. 


ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  SYNCHRO-  END 

OF  OPERATIONAL  ART  INITIATIVE  AGILITY  DEPTH  NIZATION  STATE 


Military  conditions 
to  achieve  goal 

(Ends)  X 

Sequence  of  Actions 
to  provide  condition 

(Ways)  X  X  X  X  X 

Application  of  Re¬ 
sources  to  accomplish 
sequence  of  actions 

(Means)  X  X  X  X  X 

Figure  1 

Comparison  of  ALB  Tenets  and  Essential  Requirements 

of  Operational  Art 
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Again,  we  use  the  label  of  end  state  to  represent  the 
proposed  additional  principle.  This  comparison  very  vividly 
^nd  concisely  provides  the  answers  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  current  tenets  and  the  importance  of  the  proposed  concept 
in  providing  guidance  for  conducting  operational  art.  The 
current  tenets  only  provide  guidance  regarding  the  ways  and 
means  of  operational  planning,  while  the  proposed  concept  is 
the  only  one  that  addresses  the  requirement  of  achieving  an 
end  or  goal.  We  again  see  a  high  degree  of  correlation  and 
linkage  between  at  least  two  of  the  three  requirements  of 
operational  art  and  the  tenets,  and  between  the  tenets 
themselves.  The  internal  interrelationship  between  the 
tenets  in  this  comparison  further  amplifies  the  coherence  of 
current  doctrine,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  tenets  are 
complementary  with  respect  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
operational  art.  However,  they  do  not  address  the  ends  at 
all.  Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  posed  above 
is  that  the  current  tenets  do  not  provide  adequate  guidance 
because  they  do  not  address  all  three  essential  requirements 
of  operational  art. 

We  must  now  determine  the  importance  of  the  additional 
contribution  provided  by  the  proposed  concept.  The  quote 
at  endnote  68  introduces  the  three  questions  of  operational 
art  as  essential  for  the  commander  to  answer  in  campaign 
planning.  We  have  also  previously  established  that  the 
essence  of  operational  art  is  the  identification  of  the 
enemy's  center  of  gravity  and  the  concentration  of  superior 
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combat  power  against  it  to  achieve  decisive  success. 69  Only 
our  proposed  principle  adequately  addresses  these  concepts, 
which  are  stated  in  our  doctrine  as  being  essential  to,  and 
the  essence  of,  operational  art.  To  further  support  the 
importance  of  the  contribution  the  proposed  concept  provides, 
we  consider  the  following.  Professor  James  J.  Schneider,  of 
the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  states  in  his 
comprehensive  "Theoretical  Paper  No .  3 ,  The  Theory  of 

Operational  Art"  in  his  discussion  of  ends,  ways  and  means: 

...rational  human  action  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  ends  or  aims.  In  warfare  this  may  be  the  single 
most  important  decision  a  commander  can  make.  The 
selection  of  the  end  implies  the  clear  and  complete 
visualization  of  an  end-state  toward  which  all  military 
action  is  directed.  The  attainment  of  this  end-state 
assumes  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  situation 
that  is  favorable  to  the  forces  under  command.  The 
military  action  must  therefore  be  effective .70 

There  are  two  key  points  in  this  statement  regarding  our 
analysis.  First,  if  the  establishment  of  ends  or  aims  is  the 
single  most  important  decision  a  commander  makes,  certainly 
we  should  expect  our  doctrine  to  express  this  in  its  tenets. 
Since  our  tenets  do  not  express  this  concept,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  any  additional  tenet  should  capture  the 
essence  of  this  critical  concept.  The  second  point  is  to 
compare  what  our  current  tenets  do  for  doctrine  regarding 
effectiveness  versus  efficiency.  Figure  1  and  our  previous 
analysis  shows  that  the  current  tenets  focus  on  inputs  and 
the  how,  versus  what,  concerning  operations.  These  attributes 
describe  efficiency,  not  effectiveness.  By  being  output- 
oriented  and  focusing  on  effectiveness,  the  enemy  and  an  end- 
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state,  our  proposed  principle  therefore  fills  a  very  critical 
void.  Moreover,  it  contributes  a  significantly  important 
additional  concept  to  provide  guidance  for  the  conduct  of 
operational  art. 
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V.  nummary  an -l  Cone  1  us  ion 

It  is  not  an  idle  acauaaiic  exercise  to  critically 
examine  doctrine.  Indeed,  the  doctrinal  dehate  followin j 
the  publication  of  the  1975  version  of  Pi:  199-5  led  to  the 
improved  version  we  nave  today.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
strong  doctrine  does  not  mean  it  can  not  evolve  and  be 
improved  by  including  additional  concepts. 

The  AirLano  Battle  concept  has  gone  a  long  way  towards 
providing  the  U.S.  Army  an  effective  and  well  accepts  - 
uoctrine.  It  has  reestablished  the  importance  of  maneuver 
warfare  and  the  spirit  of  the  offensive.  It  has  also  placed 
emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  principles. 

As  an  expression  of  these  fundamentals  and  principles, 
the  tenets  of  AirLand  Tattle  serve  an  important  function  in 
their  attempt  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  key  concepts  of 
cur  doctrine.  They  come  close  in  this  attempt.  This  study 
shows ,  however,  that  they  fail  to  include  a  critical  concept, 
one  that  is  especially  important  at  the  operational  level  of 
wa  r . 

The  missing  concept  is  complex — perhaps  too  much  so  to 
be  expressed  in  one  word.  The  concepts  not  found  in  the 
current  tenets  are  easier  to  identify.  The  tenets  do  not 
express  the  concept  of  an  end  state.  They  are  not  goal- 

oriented,  therefore  they  do  not  provide  for  focused  activity 
to  cause  defeat  of  the  enemy.  They  describe  how .  versus 
v/hat .  and  are  therefore  input  rather  than  output-oriented. 
'Jhile  the  missing  concept  is  complex,  v/e  have  established 
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that  its  absence  results  in  a  significant  deficiency  in  the 
concepts  expressed  by  the  current  tenets  to  provide  complete 
operational  guidance. 

This  deficiency  did  not  exist  in  the  evi b a n c e  v; e 
examined.  The  German  and  Soviet  doctrines  each  have  manv 


principles  that  express 

the  concept 

we 

are  missing  in 

the 

tenets.  Indeed,  NATO's 

"selection 

and 

maintenance  of 

th  e 

aim."  e  r  o  o  a  b  1  y  accurate! 

y  captures 

tne 

essence  of  all 

t  h  e 

missing  components  of  the  concept,  yet  our  tenets  supporting 
this  alliance  doctrine  are  lacking  in  this  regard.  '••e  have 
found  that  our  own  imperatives  and  principles  of  war  express 
the  concept  missing  in  the  tenets.  Finally,  both  our  key 
concepts  of  operational  design  and  the  essential  requirements 
of  operational  art  address  center  of  gravity  and  the  concepts 
of  end  state  and  goals  as  critical  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  war.  If  all  these  sources  of  guidance  for  the  conduct  of 
operations  contained  the  concept  missing  from  the  tenets, 
then  that  concept  must  be  important. 

The  impact  of  this  doctrinal  deficiency  is  critical  at 
the  operational  level  of  war.  In  the  comparison  of  the 
tenets  with  the  essential  elements  of  operational  art,  we 
found  that,  while  the  tenets  provided  guidance  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  conducting  the  operational  level  of  war,  focus 
on  the  critical  end  state  was  entirely  aosent.  This  study 
provides  strong  support  for  including  the  missing  concept  to 
ensure  our  tenets  provide  the  operational  guidance  required 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  entire  study  is  best  summarised  in 
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a  yoint  :aad3  by  Colonel  (Ret.)  Harry  Summers,  v; 
oocorvou  that  colanders  who  concern  themselves  with 
and  not  the  yoal  will  rarely  obtain  tneir  objective. 71 


:en  he 
action 
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Tenets  and 


Appendix  A:  Comparison  of  ALT 


G e r m an  ?r i n c j. 1  e s 


cy'1 

-AGILITY  DEPTH  HIEA 

Hission  oriented 
C2  to  specify  obj 
but  not  how 


npCTRIUAL  PRIHCIPLC  I GIT I AT I VC 


Coord  efforts  focused 
on  common  ooj 

Take  Calculated 
risks 


Retain  freedom 
of  action 


Adopt  simple 
solutions  to 
achieve  goals 


Coord  fire  £1  movement 
at  decisive  points  to 

destroy  enemy  X  X  X 


employ  barriers  to 
wear  down  &  stop 
enemy 


Estaolish  u  maintain 
scribing  power  by  fire 
speed,  protection 

Surprise  enemy  by  speed, 
secrecy,  deception 

Employ  E :i  for 
decisive  results 

Provide  adequate  log 
a  med.  sot 


Harmonize  forces,  time 
d  space  v>ith 
objective 


Employ  units  I AT 
power  to  achieve 
effectiveness 


cbt 


u  n 


appendix  A:  Continued 


DOC? HIATAL  PRIOCIPL.O 


[TIAOIVD 


SYXC'IXO- 

XI3ATIOX 


Adapt  tine  avail 
to  pain  decisive 
advantages 


Use  Space  &  terrain 
to  wear  down  £  disrupt 
enemy  X 


Task  organize  u  dispose 
forces  IA cars, 
intent 


establish  a  point 
of  main  effort 


Plan  reserves  for 

decisive  action  X  X  X  X 


economizing  forces  to 
maintain  efficiency 
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Append  ii:  3:  Comparison  of  AL".>  Tenets  and  Soviet  Principles 


SO VI ST 

DQCTAIPAL  PPIVCIPhL  IHITIATIV: 


AGILITY 


qV'''’  r  T  -~i  —  "'T— >. 


Constant  high  readiness 
of  units 

High  aggresiveness , 

decisiveness , 

initiative  &  continuity 

of  combat  M  X 

Surprise  actions  X  x  X 

Coorb.  joint  use  J< 
continuous  interaction 
of  branches  and 

services  X  X 

Decisive  concentration 
of  main  effort  in  main 
direction  X 

Maneuver  of  units,  nuclear 

strikes  &  fire  X 


Full  consideration 
^  use  of  moral,  political 
&  psych  factors  to  carry 
out  assigned  n  a  s  s  x  o  n 

Comprehensive  combat 
support 

daintenance  &  timely 
restoration  of  troop 
fighting  efficiency 

Firm  &  continuous  C2  G 
persistence  in  attaining 
goals  G  fulfilling  mission 

C  oir.p r  e h en s  i v e  security 
of  combat  activity 

Simultaneous  destruction 
in  depth  G  short  period 
&  clever  maneuver 
at  rapid  tempo  X 
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Appendix  C:  Comparison  of  ALB  Tenets  and  Imperatives 


ALB 

IUPBCATIVBG 
Unsure  Unity 
Effort 


I U IT I AT IV* 


•  ILITY 


os 


SY” 

T,T  J  ry 


Anticipate  Battle¬ 
field  events 


Concentrate  conoat 
power  against 
enemy  vulnerabilities 


Designate,  sustain  an.u 
shift  main  effort 


Press  the  fight 


.love  fast,  strike 

hard,  finish  rapidly  X 


Use  terrain,  weather 
deception  &  0P3BC  X 


Conserve  strength  for 
decisive  action 


Combine  arms  &  sister 
services  to  complement 

St  reinforce  X  X 


Understand  the  effects 
of  batttle  on  soldiers, 
units  St  leaders 
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Appendix  0:  Comparison  of  alo  Tenets  and  toe  Principles  of  '•'cr 


SYXCIXO- 

IX  IT  I. VOIVO  ABILITY  OOPTO  ri^ATLQA 

OAJTCTIVf- direct 
operation  towards 

objective  A  X 

OFF PUS IVY 

Sieze  Initiative  X  X 

PASS -Concent rate 
at  decisive  title 

5  place  X  X  ::  X 

fcouopy  or  foucu 
Allocate  ninin.un 
power  to  secondary 

effort  X  X 


PRIi’oIPLFO 
OF  TAP. 


UAUFUVDP-Place  eneny 
at  disadvantage  thru 
flexible  application 

of  conoat  power  7.  X  X  X 

UUITY  2£  CO!  :U.AUD-Ensure 
unity  of  effort  under 
one  comnander  to  focus 

on  co  ran  on  goal  X 

SECURITY -Deny  eneny 
unexpected  advantage 

SUP.PPISC-S  triice 

eneny  at  tine  place  or 

in  nanner  for  which  he 

is  unprepared  X  X 

S  I!  IPLICITY-Pre  pa  re  clear 
uncoiapl icated ,  concise 
orders  to  ensure  '  orough 
understanding  of  ^  jectives 

and  intent  X  X. 


dote:  Definitions  of  Principles  of  '/’ar  from  FT  101-5 
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